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MINERALS WANTED 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment is in 
the market for mineral specimens. If you 
know of any old or forgotten mineral collec- 
tions, or if you live in a mineralized locality 
and have excess specimens to sell please write 
us. 


Ward’s will pay a fair price for all salable 
material. 


Ward's Natural Science 
tstablishment, Inc. 


P. O. Box 24 Beechwood Station 


ROCHESTER 9, N. Y. 
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MINERAL SPECIMENS 


Also fluorescent and gem material. 
Write for our latest list — Our prices 
will please you. 

FRED ROBERTS, JA. 


1106 W. Newmark Ave. 
Monterey Park, Calif. 











FOR SALE 


Fine paperweights, Ash Trays, Tooth- 
Pick Holders, Pen Mounts, and Salt 
and Pepper Shakers in both miniature 
and regular size. 


Featuring the Fluorescent Fossil slab 
from Central Texas. 


Llanoite and fossil slab in rough. 
Send on approval 
DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 


CLAY LEDBETTER 


2126 McKenzie Ave, Waco, Texas 








9 Will Pay 


these prices for METEORITES, iron 
or stone. or for any specimen of na- 
tive (natural) IRON (not iron ore 
but metallic iron) found on the sur- 
face or plowed up: 


Under 5 pounds $ to $ 25 
5 to 25 pounds 25 to 125 
25 to 50 pounds 75 to 125 


uw 





Choice Crystals 


We aim to stock all the crystallized 
types of Minerals, both groups and 
singles, in choicest quality, from for- 
eign and domestic sources. Quality 
is our watchword. Pay a few cents 
more and get the best. 


CUT GEMS 


Complete stocks of cut gems, from 
world wide sources, all genuine, pre- 
cious and semi-precious, faceted and 
importations, and our own cutting 
shops will save money for the gem 
ccollector, and also the individual 
who wishes to acquire a fine genuine 
ringstone gem. (We also offer com- 
plete mounting service.) 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
We are factory agents for the 


MINERALIGHT quartz lamp 
(Short wave) 
and carry complete stocks of all types. 
Also the Ultra-violet black bulb (long 
wave), and the Glo-Craft Tubular 
Lamp (Long Wave). Our stocks also 
include a complete line of flourescent 
minerals in large supply. Price list 
free. 
32 PAGE CATALOG FREE 
Write today 


V. D. Hill 


COMPLETE GEM & MINERAL 

















59 to 1009 pounds 125 to 200 ESTABLISHMENT 
S.H. PERRY — Adrian, Mich. ee ee 
NAVAJO INDIAN SILVERSMITHS 
We have expert Navajo silversmiths making jewelry to order. Rings, bracelets, 


pencants, brooches, earrings, etc 
silver mountings 


your cabochons mounted in coin 


We also do commercial rock cutting of all kinds. Our stock includes both 
raw and finished picture petrified woods and turquoise cabochons, petrified 
wood slabs, Navajo and Zuni handmade jewelry, rugs and other Indian crafts. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Prices on Request 


ART’S GEM SHOP 


Main Office — West Y 


Store No. 2 — East Y 


BOX 225 — GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 
THE INDIAN CAPITOL OF THE WORLD 
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Attention Rock Collectors Everywhere! 


Let's make a dat to meet at the 
KEN-DOR BOCK ROOST 
419 So. Franklin St. 
Modesto, Calif. 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
We buy. sell or trade mineral specimens 











LAPIDARY 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Horizontal Laps 
Diamond Saws 
Grinding Arbors 
Faceting Heads 
Cutting Material 
Minerais 
Micromounts 


Catalog — 10c — Refund 
on first order. 


LLOYD MM. DEMRICh 


1424 Grant Ave. 
San Franc’sco 11, Calif. 


Please Mention Earth Science Digest 











Cover Photo 


This month’s cover photo was 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Hinton 
of Houstcn, Texas. Subject of the 
photo is the Rio Grande river 
where it passes through the Ed- 
wards limestone fault between the 
U. S. and Mexico. The left hand 
side of the picture is in Mexico and 
the formations on the right hand 
are in Texas 


Very few people are lucky 
enough to see this great sight. It is 
almost totally inaccessible. The 
spot is 100 miles from the nearest 
highway. The terrain immediately 
surronding the fault is extremely 
wild. Mountain lions and snakes 
are the most common inhabitants 


This picture was chosen from the 
23 entries in the November contest. 
A check for five dollars has been 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Hinton 
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A row of three craiers at the Craters of The Moon National Monument. 


Craters of the Moon 


Henry N. Andrews, Jr. 


Since February of 1943 the Pari- 
cutin volcano in Mexico has receiv- 
ed a generous measure of publicity 
from the popular and scientific 
press. Scores of geologists have 
taken the unparalleled opportu- 
nity of observing the birth of this 
fire-mountain south of the border. 
It has contributed a food deal to our 
knowledge of such phenomena, but 
it is not necessary to go quite so far 
away to see an excellent display of 
volcanics. To anyone with the 
slightest interest in geology the 
Craters of the Moon National Mon- 
ument in Idaho presents a display 
of volcanic cones, lava flows, and 
all their attendant phenomena that 
is unequalled in the United States. 
Unlike the volcanic displays of the 
Yellowstone, the Craters of the 


Moon lack the active hot springs 
and geysers, as well as the sur- 
rounding forested hills and lakes 
which lend much color and charm 
to that nearby corner of Wyoming. 
The two areas are, however, so dif- 
ferent as to be in no sense competi- 
tive as far as general geological 
interest is concerned. 


Probably the position of the Mon- 
ument, in south-central Idaho, 
somewhat off the heavily traveled 
east-west highways accounts for 
the fact it is not as well known as 
it deserves. And, for a number of 
reasons which will be pointed out, 
it cannot have the appeal! to the av- 
erage tourist that is offered by 
Teton, Yellowstone, and Glacier 
Parks. But to the amateur or pro- 
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Rough Lava Flow. 


fessional geologist let me voice with 
enthusiasm that it is worth going 
hundreds of miles out of your way. 


Highway U. S. 20 (Idaho 93A) 
which runs from Shoshone _ to 
Blackfoot passes through the north- 
western corner of the Monument 
and although overnight accommo- 
dations are not abundant between 
these two points there are comfor- 
table cabins, as well as camping 
facilities, near the entrance. 


The Monument area, some 80 
square miles in extent, is surround- 
ed by sagebrush desert, hot and de- 
cidedly uninviting in summer and 
equally cold in the winter. And 
because it is a barren region of light 
rainfall there has been only imper- 
ceptible erosion of the most recent 
lava flows. 


An automobile road extends 


about three miles into the Monu- 
ment from the entrance and from 
the extreme south end of this some 
of the most spectacular features in 
the area are to be seen. Immedi- 
ately to the northwest of the road 
is a series of three craters. To the 
southeast there extend a row of 
spatter cones surrounded by lava 
flows, while a few hundred yards 
to the east is Inferno Cone, one of 
the many cinder cones found in this 
immediate region. 


The spatter cones, although rela- 
tively small, are more irresistably 
fascinating than any other single 
feature in the Monument. Those 
near the road rise somewhat less 
than 50 feet above the surrounding 
lava field and one may readily 
climb to their tops and gaze down 
into their dark cavernous mouths. 
The spatter cones differ from the 
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larger cinder cones by virtue of the 
much coarser clots of lava that 
were hur.ed out to build up their 
sides. 


Even a casual observation of the 
cinder cones, with their smooth 
sides composed of uniformly fine 
cinders, reveals a good deal about 
the time element involved in the 
development of the area as a whole. 
Some of the cones are quite, or 
nearly, devoid of any vegetation 
indicating an origin sufficiently re- 
cent such that sufficient soil has not 
had chance to form, enabling plants 
to invade them. On older cones the 
low growing bitterroot and buck- 
wheat are scattered uniformly over 
their sides: while on still more 
ancient cones a variety of shrubs 
including sagebrush, chokecherry, 
and rabbit brush, as well as limber 
rine thrive under what appear at 
first glance to be impossible grow- 
ing conditions. 


However, the amount of vegeta- 
tion on these cones does not in itself 
give us an accurate indication of 
their age. Depending largely on 
the climatic conditions, regions that 
have been thus devastated may be 
clothed in a new cover of vegata- 
tion in a very few years — or it may 
be many decades before plants are 
able to make much headway at all. 
The aridity of this part of Idaho, 
combined with a short growing sea- 
son, effectively prevents any rapid 
invasion of new vegetation. A 
striking contrast in this respect 
may be drawn between the Craters 
area and the famous volcano of 
Krakatau. In the summer of 1283 
more than four cubic miles of this 
tropical isle lying in the Sunda 
Strait between Java and Sumatra 
blew skvward in one of the greatest 
earth convulsions in recorded his- 
torv. The explosion was heard in 
Cevlon and Australia and volcanic 
dict was distributed all over the 
globe. Ashes and glowing stones 


destroyed every vestige of plant 
life on Krakatau yet in a little more 
than 20 years a considerable forest 
had sprung up on the devasta.ed 
island. 


The Craters of the Moon, more- 
over, is not an area of violent ac- 
tivity such as Krakatau, Vesuvius, 
or the volcanos of Hawaii. During 
their most active periods we could 
probably approached within a few 
hundred yards of the cones at the 
Craters Monument. 





Pahoehoe Lava. 


The great lava flows may be ex- 
plored in all directions above 
ground — and in a few places be- 
low. They consist of two rather 
distinct types: the extremely jag- 
ged “aa” flows over which one can 
walk safely only with the greatest 
care, and the more interesting 
“nahoehoe” lava. The latter pre- 
sents the general aspects of a sea of 
fudge that has been. frozen in its 
last viscous boiling stage before 
being poured into a buttered pan! 
The crust is relatively smooth and 
billowy with occasional streams of 
“rope lava” caused by the solidifi- 
cation of the crust while it was 
being carried along by the flowing 
molten lava beneath. 
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Entrance to one of the many caves 
in the monument area. 

Two striking bits of evidence 
bear out the fact that lava rock is a 
poor conductor of heat. When thece 
great streams were fluid rivers of 
molten rock the surface in certain 
places solidified while the lava 
flowed beneath, and especially near 
the sources it left great tube-shaped 
caves as the last of the lava poured 
away. Where the roofs of these 
tubes have caved in one can gain 
access to these winding caves with 
their snow banks and ice cold wa- 
ter. These lava tubes vary in size 
from ones a few inches in diameter 
to others much larger than a city 
subway “tube”. The splendid 
Indian Tunnel, located about one- 
half mile from the auto road should 
not be missed. The pools of icy 
water, resulting from the melted 
snows of winter, further attest to 
the poor heat conductivity of the 
lava even under the intense heat of 
the summer sun. The author is one 
who enjoys a hot shower after a 
day’ s work’ in the field — or a 
mountain stream or lake; even the 
milky glacial brooks of Glacier 
Park have been relished on occa- 
sion — but the cold shower bath at 
the Craters campground takes all 
prizes for a close approximation to 
absolute zero — it is not recom- 
mended! 





One cannot help but wonder 
when viewing this fine display of 
such seemingly recent volcanic ac- 
tivity just when the last eruption 
took place — and, indeed, when 
future ones may be expected. Ir 
a very informative “Guide to the 
Craters of the Moon National Mon- 
ument” Dr. Harold T. Stearns pre- 
sents evidence that the last erup- 
tion in the area was not less than 
250 years ago nor more than 1,000. 
And with reference to the futrue he 
notes that “It seems safe to predict 
that another eruption may occur in 
this area in the not too far distant 
future.” 








Rock Shop of the Month 


On December 5, 1944, A. L. Jarvis 
of Watsonville, California opened 
his mineral store for business. Since 
then the Jarvis firm has been one 
of the more progressive firms in 
the mineral and gem cutting field. 

Mr. Jarvis has long had mineral 
collecting for a hobby. Formerly 
of Dallas, Texas, Mr. Jarvis moved 
to Watsonville in September of 
1944. His specialty is lapidary 
work and materials. The Jarvis 
store is agent for Highland Park 
Equipment, Felker Saws, Fluores- 
cent Lamps, etc. They stock books, 
mineral specimens, polishing com- 
pounds, buffs, and other materials 
that might be of interest to the 
col'ector and lavadist. 

Collectors and cutters who desire 
to contact Mr. Jarvis should address 
correspondence to: A. L. Jarvis, Rt. 
2. Box 350, Watsonville, California. 
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Famous Mineral Localities 


Renfrew County, Ontario, Canada 
By Jerome M. Eisenberg 


Mineral specimens from Renfrew 
County occupy a predominant place 
in mineral collections the world 
over. Aithough the apatite, corun- 
dum, totanite, and zircon are most 
famous, over 35 other species occur 
plentifully in this mineral collec- 
tor’s mecca. A great many of the 
mineral occurrences were worked 
solely for obtaining museum speci- 
mens. 


The heart of Renfrew county is 
situated about 70 miles west of Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, and about 180 miles 
N. E. of Toronto, Ontario, as the 
crow flies. Renfrew is easily acces- 
sible by railway (the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific) and 
highway (provincial highways Nos. 
17, 41, 60, and 62). 


The bed rock of the country is 
Pre-Cambrian in age, except for a 
number of infaulted outliers of 
Paleozoic limestone. The geolegy 
of the county is treated thoroughly 
in Satterly’s report of the Renfrew 
Area. (See References). 


APATITE is found in excellent 
reddish-brown, and more rarely 
green, crystals, the more important 
localities being at Eganville, Ross, 
and Sebastopol townships. This 
mineral usually occurs in calcite 
veins, associating with hornblende, 
pyroxene, scapolite, titanite, and 
zircon. The calcite is commonly 
salmon-orange in color, sometimes 
fading to a pale pink. At the El- 
lioets Mine in Ross there is an out- 
standing occurrence of apatite with 
scapolite and titanite crystals. The 
Park Mine in Sebastopol turned out 
apatites up to one foot in length. 
On Turners Island, Lake Clear, 
Sebastopol, are found some of the 
most magnificent apatites in Ren- 


frew, one of the crystals weighing 
709 pounds. 


About 1880 a number of deposits 
were worked for about three years, 
totaling about 2,000 tons of apatite. 
It was about this time that Ren- 
frew first became noted for its fine 
mineral specimens. 


CORUNDUM occurs plentifully in 
western Renfrew county. The cry- 
stals are usually barrel-shaped and 
are brown in color. The most im- 
portant source of this mineral is at 
Raglan, especially at the Craig 
Mine, which has been responsible 
for more than 80% of the Canadian 
production of corundum. The crv- 
stals range in size from %” to 3” 
across, although crystals have been 
found up to 4 pounds in weight, and 
some weighing up to 60 pounds 
have been reported! Garnet is us- 
ually found as an accessory miner- 
al. Corundum also occurs in quan- 
tity at Brudenell, Radcliffs, and Se- 
bastopol. 


GRAPHITE occurs in disseminat- 
ed flakes in gneiss or crystalline 
limestone in many localities in Ren- 
frew. The Black Donald Mine at 
Brougham is the largest deposit in 
Canada, and it is also the only pro- 
ducer. The graphite occurs with 
diopside, mica, quartz, scapolite, 
and tremolite in the limestone. 


MOLYBDENITE also occurs at a 
number of localities, chiefly at 
Bagot, Brougham, Lyndoch, Rag- 
lan, and Ross, being commonly 
associated with purite, pyrrhotite, 
pyroxene, and quartz. 


Among the rare-element miner- 
als found in Renfrew, the euxenite 
group occur most _ frequently. 
Lyndochite, a variety of euxenite- 
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polycrase high in Ca and Th and 
low in U, occurs at Lyndoch, for 
masses, and rarely crystals. At 
Lyndoch, columbite and monazite 
can be found in crystals up to sever- 
inches in length, occurring in red 
microcline. Cyrtolite also occurs 
with these minerals, all of which 
are found in a beryl-bearing peg- 
matite. 

TITANITE occurs as large dark 
brown crystals at Eganville, Ross, 
and Setastopol, often translucent, 
and is especially plentiful in the 
large masses of pyroxene at the 
Elliott’s Mine at Ross. 

ZIRCON is common as an acces- 
sory mineral in Renfrew, usually 
occurring with hornblende, calcite 
feldspar, and apatite. Very large 
crystals, some almost a foot in di- 
ameter, have been found at a num- 
ber of localities, notably at Turners 
Island, Sebastopol, and Brudenell. 
In a band of limestone at the Smart 
Mine, Sebastopol, brilliant hya- 
cinth-red crystals occur with the 
apatite and titanite. 

Other minerals occurring com- 
monly in Renfrew county are: 
actinolite, albite, biotite, celestite, 
chalcopyrite, chlorite, dolomite, 
fluorite, galena, gold, hematite, 
limor:ite, magnetite, nephelite, oli- 
goclase, phlogopite, serpentine, 
sphalerite, spinel, talc, tourmaline, 
and vesuvianite. 

REFERENCES 
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1932. 

Freeman, B. C. - “Mineral Deposits 
in Renfrew County and Vicinity.” 
Geol. Surv. Can., Mem. 195, 1936. 

Satterly, J. - “Mineral Occurrences 
in the Renfrew Area.” Ont. Dept. 
Mines, Vol. LIII, Part III, 1944. 

Wilson, M. E. - “Mineral Deposits 
in the Ottawa Valley.” Geol. 
Surv. Can., Sum. Rept. 1919, pt. E, 
pp. 19-44. 


Lapidary Equipment Co. Purchases 
New Seattle Location 


After November Ist, the new ad- 
dress of the Lapidary Equipment 
Company of Seattle will be 1545 W. 
49th Street, just two blocks north 
and 1 block west of the Ballard 
Bridge. 


According to K. J. Hillquist, presi- 
dent of the company, the purchase 
of the new building will enable 
Lapidary Equipment Co. to consoli- 
date both their retail store and 
manufacturing plant in one loca- 
tion. Extensive modernization and 
development plans are under way 
for the new building, and the move 
is hailed as a major advance in the 
progress of the company. 





If You Receive Two Copies 
of the Digest 


— It is because we are sending 
out a number of sample copies each 
monthe and these is liable to be 
some duplication. Just pass one 
along to a friend or someone who 
might enjoy reading E. S. D. 





Cerium Oxide 


Beware of adulterated Cerium 
Oxide. Samples of the product re- 
presented as Cerium Oxide were 
recently sent to this office. Analy- 
sis showed that the “Cerium Oxide” 
was. actually diluted with _two- 
thirds of an inferior polishing agent. 
Genuine Cerium Oxide is _ red- 
brown and is very heavy. 


Suspected imitations or adultera- 
tions should be analyzed for im- 
purities. We guarantee that all 
Cerium Oxide advertised in this 
magazine is pure and genuine. 
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An Alaskan Gold Deposit 


By Victor Shaw 


THERE IS an old saying, “gold 
is where you find it”; which in 
many trail-making journeys into 
wilderness regions, we have found 
true up to a certain point. That is 
to say, the concept is factual so far 
as rock hounds of a half century 
ago are concerned; but does not ap- 
ply to prospectors of today, who are 
technically trained, have practical 
field experience, and who use mod- 
ern scientific instruments. 


There is little guesswork involv- 
ed in modern prospecting. 


An angle of the old-time methods 
is shown in the following narrative: 
an incident that happened during 
the Stampede of ’98, on Cleveland 
Peninsula in Southeastern Alaska. 
Svecifically, it was the chance dis- 
covery by this writer of an outcrop 
of exceptionally rich gold ore; in 
fact, the surface ore had so much 
free gold that, along its apex and 
for fifteen to twenty feet of depth, 
there often occurred many sizable 
slabs and sheets of pure solid bul- 
lion, without any gangue 


The discovery was made in an 
area then practically unknown and 
unexplored, and it had never been 
geologically surveyed and mapped. 
This account is offered to show how 
this deposit was found, what was 
done with it, how problems entailed 
were solved, and the final result. 
But for clear comprehension, it may 
interest readers of Earth Science 
Digest to first picture the locale 
and outline geologic features. 


SPEAKING generally; it is sur- 
prising that a majority of our 
American public still have but a 
vague idea of how rich in potential 
resources is their newest possession, 
the Territory of Alaska. They’ve 


read or heard that it is a land of 
fur, fish, timber, and gold — but 
also there is a fixed belief — foster- 
ed by the “movies”, that it is all an 
arctic land of snow and sub-zero 
cold, where travel is by dog sledge 
and you always dress in parka and 
muckluks to avoid freezing. 


The truth is that all coastal Alaska 
is relatively warm, being tempered 
by the north arm of the Japan cur- 
rent; in fact, the average annual 
temperature of S. E. Alaska is one 
degree higher than that of Virginia. 


This is true up to Cook Inlet and 
southwest along the Aleutian Is- 
land chain; a few realize that Kiska 
Island is so far south that the 52 
degree parallel of north latitude 
runs through its center. In other 
words, Kiska is as far south as 
Lancastershire, Eng. and almost as 
far south as Vancouver, B.C. The 
baffling fog of our Aleutian out- 
posts is the result of the Bering cold 
air mass meeting warm Japan air 
masses. 


Another misconception is that 
Alaska gold is practically exaust- 
ed, its mines mostly worked out 
like its big Kennecott copper mine. 
Acually it remains a vast treasure 
vault, with mineral wealth hardly 
scratched. Just prior to War II, the 
U. S. Geological Survey reported 
only 47% of its nearly 690,000 
square miles was surveyed geologi- 
cally, this due wholly to a lack of 
government appropriations for the 
purpose. 


The point here is that Alaska is 
highly mineralized throughout, 
from Hyder to Barrow and from 
Forty Mile to Nome. Naturally, bar- 
ren areas lie scattered here and 
there, as in all mineralized regions, 
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but most of it has plenty yet un- 
touched. Mines that have been 
worked for years still have large 
reserves, like the Hammon placer 
of Nome having estimated reserve 
gravels that will take five dredges 
more than 50 years to exhaust. And 
as for the unexplored regions, Alas- 
ka, which for the most part was 
passed by, when the _ gold-mad 
hordes hurdled the White Pass to 
be first at the dripping Klondike 
honey pot. 


All of southeastern Alaska is rug- 
ged and mountainous, with a coast 
line that resembles that of Norway 
and western Greenland, being simi- 
larly indented by a fringe of nu- 
merous fiords large and small. Its 
coast range is a northern extension 
of the Vancouver Island Range, B. 
C. The Rockies lie inland; but in 
British Columbia, between its 
coastal mountains and the Van- 
couver Range lies a “submerged 
trough due to the down-folding of 
the coast batholith”, which extends 
on up into Alaska. 


The dominating feature of South- 
eastern Alaska is the cordillera 
bordering the mainland, (and the 
extension of the B. C. “trough” 
forming the “Inland Passage”) with 
peaks rising to 6000 and 8000 feet. 
Its Coast Range follows along the 
mainland for some 900 miles, passes 
behind Mount St. Elias decreasing 
in height and merging with the in- 
land plateau near Lake Kluane, in 
northwestern British Columbia. 


The “down-warped trough” ap- 
pears to end at Chatham Strait, and 
this strait and its extension Lynn 
Canal comprise an immense fiord 
eroded along a giant faulted zone; 
which is 250 miles long. 3 to 6 miles 
wide, and 1,000 to 2,900 feet deep. 
Tertiary rocks are exposed along 
both trough and fiord, in or border- 
ing them where not wholly sub- 
merged. 


The bedrock geology of the sec- 
tion including the Cleveland Penin- 
suia, with which we are concerned, 
comprises the composite Coast 
Range batholith and associated out- 
lying western intrusive areas: a 
complex metamorphic belt contact- 
ing the mainland batholithic igne- 
ous rocks. 


This belt is mineralized with in- 
jection gneiss, crystalline schist, 
phyllite, limestone, and a _ very 
schistose greenstone. Also included 
are three belts of Mesozoic forma- 
tions. in addition, there are Paleo- 
zoic rocks, which occupy about two- 
thirds of the Alexander Archipel- 
ago — off-shore islands — and also 
extend northward to Glacier Bay. 
The metamorphic complex is partly 
Carboniferous, but includes beds 
ranging from Ordovician to Upper 
Jurassic, or Lower Cretaceous ages. 
Lava flows are known on Kruzof 
Isiand, Thorne Arm in S. W. Revil- 
lagigedo Island, and at Lava Fork 
of Unuk River north of Burroughs 
Bay. All these latter areas are out- 
lying territory around Cleveland 
Peninsula. 


The bordering Tertiary strip 
mentioned above forms the lowland 
portions of Cleveland Peninsula, es- 
pecially around Union Bay on its 
western flank; and is extends 
northwest and southeast also for a 
long distance on the east side of 
Clarence Strait. 


Its rock formations comprise 
Mesozoic and Paleozoic sediments 
of metamorphic type intruded by 
volcanics, and Cleveland Peninsula 
has two notable intrusive moun- 
tains of the ultrabasic rock types. 
In detail: the sedimentaries include 
slate, greenstone, graywack, phyl- 
lite, crystalline schist, mica schist, 
shale, gneiss, limestone. The in- 
trusives are chiefly granodiorite, 
some granite, hornblendite, gabbro 
and gabbro-diorite and ultrabasic 
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dunite, pyroxenite, peridotite, with 
same areas of titaniferous magnet- 
ite lying east of Union Bay. 


These formations are here most 
favorable for deposition of commer- 
cial ores including gold; and an 
ultrabasic stock forms a mount in- 
truding mixed sediments of green- 
stone and slate, in the area of the 
rich discovery on which this narra- 
tive is based. Nothing of this was 
known to the two amateur prospec- 
tors, who had staked several vein 
out-crops on this promising contact 
the summer before our arrival 
there. It was blind chance that led 
them to stumble over those streaks 
of quartz specked with a few tiny 
dots of gold. They knew gold when 
they saw it, and the slate “country- 
rock”. That was all. That nearby 
intrusive stock was just another 
mountain. The contacting slate 
meant nothing. 


But one partner had selected a 
bunch of nice looking samples, and 
taken a steamer to Seattle that fall 
to raise some mining capital. All 
he got was promises, if develop- 
ment showed fair improvement; 
but it was some of those samples, 
seen in the Hotel Seattle next Feb- 
ruary, that lured us there the fol- 
lowing spring — our readers may 
recall. 


And thus we steamed north on 
the old COTTAGE CITY, in com- 
pany with this partner, Cap Dyer: 
a lean man of middle age. who had 
agreed to show us his property, as 
he was going up anyway to work on 
it. His title we learned had been 
gained while master of a Puget 
Sound tug boat. We wanted to ex- 
amine his claims, to get a line on 
the local formation. 


After landing at the port of call 
nearest the Dyer property, having 
talked things over on the way north 
and agreed to camp together while 


outfitting; we located a vacant log 
shack, abandoned by an Indian 
family, which we preempted, clean- 
ed up, then moved in and got set- 
tled. This done, we bought a sealing 
boat with sail and oars — no power 
craft those days — and decided on 
a short exploring expedition. 


As this gives a side light on the 
mineralization of that region this 
little sortie may have some interest. 
Our base cabin was on a bluff over- 
looking the steamer route on the 
“Inside Passage”, which at this 
point was quite narrow, being only 
1,000 water yards over to an island 
of some size. It didn’t take long to. 
row across and land upon a pebbly, 
sloping beach where we hauled the 
boat high and started inland across 
a grassy flat that rose gradually to- 
ward distant mountains. 


Presently we came to a small 
creek about four feet wide that had 
its source in those inland hills. The 
creek was eroded deeply, like a 
ditch, its bed being some three feet 
below surface, so we jumped it. The 
day was clear, with a bright sun, 
and while in mid-air split vision 
caught a flash from the creek bed 
which, after landing, we went back 
to investigate, finding under a few 
inches of water a chunk of quartz 
the size of a walnut that was speck- 
led all over with shining gold. 


To be able to find such “float” in 
less than an hour’s travel from a 
settlement and on the first day out 
raised our opinion of this district 
to a high pitch. It is this point we 
stress, dismissing what followed in 
a word: that we tried to trace the 
float to its source and failed. Later, 
we learned that there was a likely 
gold prospect a few miles south, 
also quite a few promising gold 
claims were being worked on the 
mainland, not far from the Indian 
trading post where we’d landed and 
located our base camp. 


To page 18 
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Gem Wood of Kansas 
and Colorado 


By Allen Graffham 
Ottawa, Kansas 





SA 6 


In some geologic formations of 
eastern Colorado a fine quality fos- 
sil wood occurs. Quantities of this 
material was picked up by the 
streams flowing eastward from the 
Rockies and carried into Kansas. 
The exact locality from which the 
wood came is not known but speci- 
mens from the vicinity of Denver 
have the appearance of coming 
from the same formation, at least. 

A more unassuming rock can 
hardly be encountered in the field. 
The patinied exterior weathers a 
dirty yellow and the resemblance 
to wood is the only interesting fea- 
ture seen at first glance. Break off 
a chip and wet the exposed surface 
or saw off a slab and you can 
quickly see why this is the finest 
fossil wood found in Kansas. The 
Jasperized portions vary in color 
from black to brown, various 
shades of yellow and red. Through 
this run numerous cracks and cava- 
ties of various sizes which are filled 
with chalcedony. This chalcedony 
is either water clear, light brown, 
or pinkish. Occasionally red, white 

To page 28 


THE CHICAGO ROCKS AND 
MiNERAws SOCIETY held their 
first auction at the Sauganash Field 
House on November 9th. There was 
a good crowd in spite of the heavy 
rain during the evening. Our mem- 
bers and friends made generous 
donations of material which cover- 
ed both sides of five eight - foot 
tables. In addition there were three 
raff!es and a door prize. The mone- 
tary return was extremely satisfac- 
tory. 

Our very capable member, Mrs. 
Marie Holtz, not only gave an in- 
teresting lecture on the geysers of 
Yellowstone illustrated with color- 
ed slides but she also headed the re- 
freshment committee. In both the 
lecture and the refreshments she 
was ably assisted by Mr. Holtz. 

There was much visiting with old 
friends and getting acquainted with 
new ones. There was a general de- 
parture about 11 o'clock, everyone 
being laden with bargains. 

George Anderson, 
President 





Ww. L. DeVANEY 
Manufacturer of Agate Jewelry 
TOLEDO, OREGON 
Sawing, Polishing Specimens 
Cabochon sets of all shapes 


What? You can't get that odd sized 
cabochon mounted because it doesn't fit 
a factory-made mounting? Why worry? 
Send it to me I will make a mounting 
to fit the set! 


STERLING OR SOLID GOLD 


All Work Guaranteed Satisfactory. 








Gem material, Cabinet specimens, 
Sawed slabs, Cut stones, Silver jewel- 
ry, Flourescent iaterials, Mineral 
books, Lapidary, Gold and Silver 
work to order. 


THE COLORADO GEM CO. 
Bayfield, Colo. 
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Colorado Gem Company at Gem Village. 


Gem Village 


The First and Only Gem Colony in 
the U. S. 


In southwestern Colorado, eigh- 
teen miles east of Durango and two 
miles west of Bayfield on U. S. 160 
is located America’s only gem col- 
ony. Situated near the corner 
where Colorado joins New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah the colony 
is within a day’s drive of some of 
the most impertent gem collecting 
locales. Although it is only a 
few years old, gem cutters, min- 
eral collectors, and dealers are 
already moving to the colony. 
Buildings are going up and as soon 
as the material shortage is relaxed 
the colony will reach it’s full devel- 
opment. 


The idea of the gem colony was 
conceived by Frank and Grace 
Morse. They spent several years 
selecting a sight for the colony. 
Finallv, after considering innumer- 
able locales, they decided on a 
snot just two miles west of Bay- 
field, Colorado. It is truly a won- 


derful location for a rockhound 
colony. The altitude is 6,500 feet, 
the climate is dry and there is al- 
ways plenty of sunshine. Winters 
are mild and the summers cool. 
Hayfever and sinus sufferers find 
the clean mountain air gives them 
relief they can’t find in lower alti- 
tudes. 

The colony lies in a valley .run- 
ning north and south. Lots have 
been plotted on both sides of the 
highway for one-half mile. The 
lots are 100 by 300 feet and are 
currently selling for $150. Of the 
forty-six original lots that were of- 
fered for sale, there are only about 
a dozen left. These will probably 
be sold before the first of the year. 

Mr. Morse has donated land to 
the colony for a park and a reser- 
voir. A combination museum and 
exhibition hall will be constructed 
in the not too far distant future. 


To page 29 
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Branham’s Specials 


TIGER EYE 
Remember there are five or more recognized grades of Tiger Eye 
and you get only what you pay for. 
Best quality, pound $4.50. Cheaper grades from $2.00 up. 


VARISCITE 
Nevada — comes in seams — entirely different from Utah. 
Pound $2.50 
RHODONITE 
Nevada — The best quality we could pick out at the diggings. Ex- 
cellent. 
Pound $1.25 
TURQUOISE 
Nevada — Sky B!ue Nuggets. The finest turquoise that comes out 
of Nevada. Not the flat, scaly fragments. 
One nugget — $3.50 
AMETHYST 
Uraguay — Deep purple cluster of X-tals. Deposited on thin matrices 
242 x 3 to larger. 
at $3.00 
JADE 
Wyoming—From Warm Springs, Tin Cup Springs, and Crooks Mtn. 
Three slices, all different for $5.00 
AGATE 
Brazilian — Slices of beautiful Grey banded, approximately 4 x 3 
or over. To close out at cost of cutting. 
Slab $1.50 
AGATE 


Algae Agate from the famous Eden Valley location. Brownish 
plume like figures. Hard tough material. 
Pound $1.00 


PLEASE ADD POSTAGE 


ALLEN BRANHAM 


Box 562 Lander, Wyoming 
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$350.°° 
Buys Me Out!! 


New 14 inch diamond saw with 


cross feed 
New Lap wheel, gears, etc. 
Two (2) electric motors. 


New grinding wheels, belts, pul- 


leys, etc. 


Over 500 pounds of good cutting 


material. (Lots of moss) 


James A. Murdoch 


8941 Garden View 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 











They are New 
They are Different 
They are Rare 


Oklahoma Barite Hexagonal 
Shaped Rocks 

This rock is very odd formation, flat 

with six corners, with a very novel 

mass on both sides. The supply is 

limited. 


From 1 inch to 2'% inches across 
three for $2.50 postpaid 


One nice barite rose rock with 
each order 


Read other ads in this issue about our 
Oklahoma Rose Rock. 


BERRY LANKFORD 
1137 S. W. 38th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

















Alaeyes. 


som the P nclrle 


Add a suite of catseyes to your 
collection. We are now offer- 
ing a group of five select 
rough catseyes from the Phil- 
ippines and Okinawa for $3.00 
postpaid. 


Send your order to: 


Omaha Scientific Supply Ce. 


Box 1750 
Omaha 4, Nebraska 
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Jig-Saw Giants 


By Oscar A. Anderson 


An American colonial governor 
was perfectly of the opinion that a 
six-inch fossil tooth came from a 
human giant. In the absence of 
knowledge about mastadons, that 
was a natural conclusion. People 
had always believed in giants. It’s 
like racial memory. Because of 
such belief, Americans spent a for- 
tune to see the “petrified” Cardiff 
giant. No tale could be too tall 
about giants of yore. Most every- 
body believed — except the hard- 
headed, tough-minded, skeptical 
men of modern science. 


Instead of jumping at conclu- 
sions, scientific fossil hunters have 
been patientiy working on an im- 
mense jig-saw puzzle, trying to 
piece together the history of early 
man. The pieces of the puzzle are 
jaw bones, skull caps, femurs, teeth, 
which are scattered and hidden 
around the earth. Slowly and 
painstakingly, enough pieces have 
been assembled so that a fairly 
large picture of man’s family tree 
has taken form. Quite a few ances- 
tral relatives can be discerned. 
These include the Java, Peking, 
Eyassi, Piltdown, Heidelberg, Ne- 
antherthal, Rhodesia, Solo, and 
Cro-Magnon men. But we have no 
full-length figures of these men — 
nothing complete like the American 
pseudo fossil-giant who had a full 
quota of arms, legs, ears, and even 
minute details such as pores in the 
skin. 


The Peking man, for instanct was 
personified on the basis of a single 
tooth which had been found in 
“ave deposits. The missing man, 
who had absented himself from the 
tooth, was given the formal title, 
Sinanthropus pekinensis. At later 
date, skull parts and more teeth 
were found, which fully verified 





the genus. It took over ten years of 
purposeful effort at one site in 
China to make that much headway 
with this one portion of a world- 
wide jig-saw puzzle. And it took 
over forty years before the 
famous Java man, Pithecanthropus 
after the fragments of him had 
been discovered. Such are the 
slow-going, monotonous difficul- 
ties in constructing a comprehen- 
sive picture of mankind’s family 
tree. 


But after many years of patient 
piecing of perpiexing parts of the 
puzzle picture, we now have drama. 
The scientists are chattering about 
giants! They have joined hands 
with the Israelites who had told of 
early times when “There were 
giants in the earth in those days.” 
And in addition to their own be- 
lief in giants, the men of science are 
turning theories of evolution topsy 
turvy. Mental revolution is in the 
air. 


As a tale about dry bones, this is 
getting to be a toothsome story. 
Ordinarily you’d associate huge, 
lone, dreaded giants with great 
and mountains. A fitting burial 
place would be the Grand Canyon, 
or a large room in the Carlsbad 
Caverns. But fate is no respector 
of persons and plays many pranks. 
The first ancient giant to be dis- 
covered and identified was in a 
Hong Kong drug store! 


Fossil hunters will search every- 
where for the rare pieces needed 
for their jig-saw puzzles. They dig 
into river banks, tear up ancient 
lake beds, prowl over mountains, 
and throw out accumulated floors 
of caves. Such a hunter snooped 
through Hong Kong drug stores. 

To page 26 
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SLICED GEM MATERIAL 

For November we are featuring sliced Agate from four states. Petrified 
woods from two states and Novaculite, which is a form of colored and blended 
quartz. Every price of choice quality. 

12 sq. inches assorted, $2.00 

25 sq. inches assorted, $3.50 

50 sq. inches assorted, $6.00 

postpaid 


No two pieces are alike and guaranteed to please you or money refunded. 
Our descriptive wholesale and retail list of fine Quartz crystals and minerals 


is free. 
J. L. DAVIS & SON 
BOX 1001 HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 








STRICTLY ARIZONA 


RARE Arizona WILLEMITE-FRANKLINITE CALCITE and SPHALERITE 
surpasses famous FRANKLIN, New Jersey in STARTLING, GORGEOUS 
COLORFUL EFFECTS. Specimens $1.00 and up. 


ALSO other brilliant fluorescent and prosphorescent minerals. 
DECORATIVE highly colored rocks — garden or building. 
LIMITED. rare malachite balls on crystals. 
All from our own mines and new deposits 

“ON THE BORDER DOWN MEXICO WAY.” 
Christmas and other gift boxes $1; 3.50 and up, plus postage — mailing. 
Order early — SPECIAL RATES TO DEALERS — Correspondence invited 
Strictly Arizona 


Moctezuma Canyon Mineral Village 
P. O. Box 178 BISBEE, ARIZONA 











Miniature Identification Tubes 


<=>), 
Ce, 





These little tubes will fit nicely 
on your key ring. 
Each one is individually machined and will 
hold a slip with your name and address, 
phone number and other personal data. 


Can be used on dog tags, bracelets, and personal property such as 
golf bags, guns, etc. Each tube has a high polish and is very 
attractive. Order several of them. 


50c each, or three for $1.00 
I-DENT SALES — 5042 Corby Street — Omaha 4, Nebraska 
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AGATE 
FLAME PLUME 
$1.00 PER SQ. IN. — SAWED 


CANELIAN MOSS AGATE 
50c to $1.00 per pound 


Orders $5.00 or over are prepaid. 


H. E. CAREY 


Prineville, Oregon 











Minerals from Canada 


Sodalite in three grades, $1.75, $1.50 
and $1.25 Ib. 

Perthite, Salmon red with white 
stripes. $1.00 Ib. 

Amazonstone, green, $1.50 Ib. 

Rose Quartz, in two grades, $3.50 and 
$1.50 Ib. 

Canerinite, Blue and yellow, $1.00 Ib. 

Chalcopyrite, bright metallic yellow, 
$1.00 Ib, 

Wood, from Drumheller, Limb sec- 
tions, some fluorescent $1.00 each 

Rhodonite, pale pink, deep pink and 
yellow, $1.50 Ib. 

Wilsonite, lavender, 75c¢ Ib. 

Agatized Wood, $1.00 Ib. 

Bansanite, “Touch stone”, beautiful 
jet black, mine run $2.00 

Copper Zinc ore, suitable for Book- 
ends, etc. 

All prices F. O. B. Banff 
Please include postage at rate of 20c 


per Ib. 
LLOYD T. MEWBURN 
Lapadist 
BANFF, ALBERTA, CANADA 














50 Ring Stones, including genuine and 
synthetic 7.50 

Synthetic Rubies or Genuine Garnets, $1.25 
per carat 

Cameos or Opals—Genuine, 12 for $3.75 

100 Jewelry Stones removed from rings, 
etc., $2.40; 50 large ones, $2.40. 

12 Articles Antique Jewelry, rings, pins, 
etc. $3.00. 

500 Costume Jewelry Stones, $2.00. 

B. LOWE, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











AN ALASKAN GOLD DEPOSIT 
From page 11 


At any rate, it was with much 
enthusiasm that presently we as- 
sembled an outfit, set out with Cap 
Dyer to visit his property, and then 
to start prospecting what seemed 
to be a most favorable region. 


So, in high spirits after a long 
day’s sail, we arrived at the site 
of the Dyer claims lying on the 
west side of a 6-mile bay, where we 
met Cap’s partner, Johnson, who 
was a squawman. Johnson had been 
“sitting on the claims” during Cap’s 
absence in Seattle. The claims did 
not cover 2 solid block of ground, 
but were in the form of a very loose 
network, each being staked on sep- 
arate outcrops leaving much open 
land between, many of these an 
acre or more in size. 


They had found the first of these 
veins by sheer accident, as it was 
four feet of white quartz plainly 
visible where it cropped out on the 
beach and ran into salt water. The 
rest of the network of course was 
easily discovered, all with more or 
less gold in sight; but so far as we 
noticed later, no work had been 
done on any of them, yet. 


In early morning, of the day 
following our arrival, we set out 
with Dyer to inspect an outlying 
portion of his claim-group, our own 
partner being out after deer for 
meat in the pot. When starting on 
this trip, Dyer had suggested taking 
to the stream flowing through the 
group of claims, as it afforded 
easier hiking than through the 
brush. 


The sky was cloudless, with a 
brilliant sun shining at intervals 
through chance openings in the 
canopy of foliage shading the creek. 
As it happened to be an unusually 
dry summer for that region, the 
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stream was low and clear, its bot- 
tom rocks and pebbles plain to see. 
So we waded in high-topped boots 
up the left side of the sizeable 
stream, Cap Dyer taking the op- 
posite side on the right. 

From habit, we worked up- 
stream slowly through the shallow 
water about three or four feet from 
shore, intently scanning the bottom 
gravels for float fragments, not 
only possible gold ore but in par- 
icular samples of country rock, to 
identify the local rock formations. 
As always, this was fascinating 
business and delayed us to the ex- 
tent that Dyer progressed more 
rapidly and was some distance 
ahead. 


And presently it happened! At 
our feet under about 6 inches of 
water, there came a bright flash of 
shining yellow metal and, darting a 
hand under water, we tried to pick 
up the chunk of float ore. But it 
resisted. We couldn’t stir it, so we 
dug up the pocket knife to test that 
shining metal surface; which was 
imbedded on a rock and showed a 
flat water-worn surface about a 
quarter inch wide and a half inch 
long. One jab of the knife point 
was enough. It was gold, beyond a 
doubt. 


Question: was it matrixed in a 
buried fragment of vein gangue, or 
could it be ore-in-place? Followed 
a careful probing and digging with 
knife blade end fingers, which secon 
proved the latter was a fact! We 
had found the apex of what seem- 
ed a rather rich gold vein, or lode! 
And here a few facts must be cited, 
to explain what happened: 


First, having some field exper- 
ience, we weren't overly excited by 
this discovery; more especially be- 
cause, lacking a claim map, we 
couldn’t know whether this vein 
was on a Dyer-Johnson claim, or 
was in one of the open spaces in 


Before you buy any lapidary equipment 


ncl fer Ore 
NEW CATALOG 


= =i 


—tes ae 
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LAPIDARY UNIT 


SAWING « es 
LAPPING ¢« FACETING 
SANDING « GRINDING 

SPHERE CUTTING 


@ THE LATEST in lapidary 
equipment, with many 
exclusive features found dl) at 
in no other machines. More than 1000 in use. 
Price includes diamond saw, grinding wheels, sanding 
wheels, polishing buff and everything necessary to 
make cabochons and specimens up to capacity of the 
8” saw. Sows up to 10” can be used on this machine. 


IPS FACETING ATTACHMENT 


~ @A FINE precision tool thot 
greatly simplifies the cut- 
ting of any faceted gem. 
Can be used with any hori- 
zontal lap thru the use of 
a simple adaptor socket. 


























Yew Mode H-16V 


DIAMOND SAW UNI. 


@ HANDLES from 
a 12" to 16” blade. Safe 
clamp hold quickly adjusted 
to any size stone. Cross feed 
permits several parallel cuts 
without reclamping stone. 
Internal Pressure grease lu- 
brication . . . adjustable oil 
sump. Splash proof, yet 
work is visible at all times. 


/ 
= EQUIPMENT COMPRMY/INE. 


2020 WESTLAKE om SEATTLE 1, WASH 





his group some of which lay wholly 
separate. We were roughly inside 
the outer perimeter of the group, 
but even so if this vein was on open 
ground we could stake a legal claim 
on it. 


To page 21 
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OBSIDIAN 


FLOWERING, Black with 
white flowers $1.00 per Ib. 


Purple Iridescent 1.50 per Ib. 
Gold Sheen 1.00 per Ib. 
Silver Sheen 1.00 per Ib. 


Postage Extra 


A. L. JARVIS 


Rt. 2. Box 350 
Watsonville, California 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
HE’LL REALLY WANT 


Rare and beautiful Wulfenite speci- 
mens, $1.00 to $15.00. 


Desclaizite, a lovely silvery tipped, 
grey brown cluster of tiny crystals, 
1.69 to $7.50. 


Colorful Higginsite, 75¢ to $10.00. 


Opal from Mexico. Clear, amber, and 
cherry in matrix, not fire opal. 25e 
to $25.00. 


No order for less than $1.00 


Please include postage 


Gem efrts 


4286 Marlborough 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


BLANK MOUNTINGS 
SET YOUR OWN STONES 
into jewelry. We will send you 
selection of blank mountings to 
select from if reference is given. 
Ladies silver rings, $1.50 each 
Ladies 10K gold rings $4.00 each 
Men’s silver rings $2.50 each 

and $3.50 each 
Gold filled (G. F.) or 
silver brooches $1.50 each 
G. F. or silver pendants 
with chains $2.00 each 
G. F. or silver lapel 


pins $2.00 each 
G. F. or silver tie 
chains $1.50 each 


G. F. or silver 
bracelets $2.00 each 
G. F. or silver earings $1.50 pair 
Add 20% government tax if not 
for resale. 
Burnisher for setting stones $ .75 
Ring sticks for measuring 


rings 2.00 
Ring gauges for measuring 
size of fingers 1.50 


Diamond paste and 7 hollow 
tubes for drilling pendants 2.00 
G. F. or silver bails or 


clevices $ .25 each 


SMITH’S AGATE SHOP 
228 S. W. Alder St., Portland 4, Ore. 














BLACK HAWK JEWELRY 


Expert silversmiths will set your 
cabochons in heavy, hand made Sterl- 
ing silver mountings. 


Beautifully designed bracelets, rings, 
brooches, pendants, and ear rings at 
moderate prices. 
Also, completed jewelry, using our 
fine high grade cabochons, featuring 
three stone bracelets with matched 
rings. 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Black Hawk Trading Post 


BLACK HAWK COLORADO 








ARIZONA AGATES & MINERALS 


LB. 
Moss Agate, beautiful small pieces .85 
PINK Banded or solid Blue Agate .50 
Dendritic Mustard Jasper - - ~- .50 
All agate in the rough 
APACHE TEARDROPS 
Black Indian Gems. Take nice polish. 
Stones ', %4 or one inch are 
15 for $1.00; $2.00; $3.00 
Thick walled Geodes uncut 4 for $1.00 
Minimum order $1.00 
Postage Extra 


MARY ANN KASEY 
BOX 230 PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 
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AN ALASKAN GOLD DEPOSIT 
From page 19 


However, if it chanced to be on a 
Dyer-Johnson claim, all we had to 
do was mark the site of the vein and 
wait awhi.e; then propose to take 
over one of the group and develop 
it on a royalty basis instead of 
rambling off over the strange coun- 
try hoping to make a strike. Had 
we followed this logic and chosen 
this vein, well ...... 

Instead, we _ strightened and 
shouted at Dyer, who then was out 
of sight around a creek bend. When 
he appeared, we yelled: 

“Hey, Cap, come back and get an 
eyeful of this!” 

He hustled back, stared at the 
glint of metal, pawed around both 
sides of it like a dog at a gopher 
hole, and went hog wild. We traced 
that vein which wasn’t very wide, 
nor needed to be, found that it 
angled into the left bank and into 
the forest, to where it entered the 
face of ledge of upthrust greenstone 
about head-high. 

About waist-high in its face was 
a cavity, or vug, where the vein 
widened to about eight inches, the 
opening being about a foot in height 
and penetrated the ledge for eight 
or ten inches. Its bottom was basin 
shaped and level full of dry, fine 
silt. Dyer had gone to the other 
side of the ledge to trace the vein 
farther, and we studied this cavity 
and the vein gangue in place above 
it. The vein filling was not quartz, 
but calcite, which quickly weathers 
to a fine powder; so, we poked an 
inquiring finger into the bottom 
slit in the cavity, then called to 
Dyer: “Oh, Cap! Got a gold pan in 
camp?” 

Dyer poked his head over the 
ledge and stared, frowning. 

“Sure have, Sport. at the shack. 
Whatcha want of it?” 

“Why, this vein is all calcite and 
no quartz. It’s weathered out to 


make this hole, and if there’s any 
gold here there‘ll be some in the 
dried mud in the bottom here. How 
about getting your pan, eh?” 


He got us, all right, and hiked 
down the half mile to his log cabin 
on the bay shore. When he return- 
ed with the pan, we put a double 
handful of the silt in it and panned 
it down in the creek. There was 
little waste stuff, and after combing 
off the nuggets shaken to the top, 
some pea size, some big as a thumb, 
we finally swirled a string of the 
remaining flour gold a quarter inch 
wide halfway around the pan. This 
and two more pansful, a double 
handful in each, cleaned the hole 
with each pan getting even richer. 
We estimated they ran over $100 a 
pan, and from merely being “wild”, 
Cap then went plumb loco; and no 
wonder, for we later learned that 
before leaving our base camp, he 
had broken his last remaining five- 
dollar bill. But, here was plenty 
more! 


That’s what he thought. Oh, it 
was a "strike”, surely, always pro- 
viding the vein was of reasonable 
extent, was a fissure and not a 
gash vein having little depth, and 
that this wasn’t a chance pocket. 
And, while Cap panned sand and 
gravel scraped up along the out- 
crop, we studied local topogranhyv 
and combined it with the rock float 
we'd identified while coming up the 
stream. And much of this could 
only be: proved by development. 


Meanwhile, it looked like this 
was a proper contact of metamor- 
phic sedimentary slate and schist- 
ose greenstone intruded by the ig- 
neous nearby mountain. The moun- 
tain probably wasn’t granite, or 
diorite, as we’d found no such float; 
but we had found fragments of 
what seemed to be an olivene rock 
like dunite, and the color of some 
cliffs up near the hill summit 
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checked with this possibility of an 
ultrabasic intrusive. Further, the 
vein showing in the ledge face here 
seemed to be of true fissure type: 
in which case, it would doubtless 
widen with depth, thereby losing a 
lot of this high grade ore, but re- 
taining plenty to at least make a 
small milling proposition feasible. 


This stream, which headed in an 
island lake in the back hills, would 
supply cheap power and the bay 
was deep enough for freight steam- 
ers to load concentrates docked at 
a long pier, or possibly by using a 
short tramway. All in all, it did 
look like a small paying mine. But, 
what chiefly concerned us was 
whether this formation was purely 
local, or, as we fondly hoped, it 
perhaps extended farther along 
this coast, as we must move on 
shortly and get about our own pros- 
pecting. 


AND HERE, the usual prospect- 
ing story might end with the suc- 
cessful discovery of this wonder- 
fully rich ore deposit. In fact, our 
readers may expect it to end here; 
but this differs a bit from the run- 
of-mine tales, since it has a sequel 
which may have additional interest, 
by showing what can happen to 
even a rich outcrop and often 
does. 


Anyway, leaving the beaming 
prospective millionaires — who 
incidentally abandoned their other 
claims and confined work to this 
one — we wished them luck and 
sailed up the coast on our own ven- 
ture; which has no bearing on this 
tale, except that we saw a lot of 
fine country, had plenty of really 
super hunting and fishing — and 
staked no claims. 


RETURNING — a month or so 
later and being much interested in 
the new discovery, we landed at the 
Dyer-Johnson camp to learn what 


a little mining might have develop- 
ed in our absence. The base cabin 
was quiet, with no one in evidence 
but the fat jolly spouse of the 
squawman. Inquiring for her man, 
we were met without the usual 
smile, and were dourly directed to 
the mine and left puzzled by her 
long face. 


Upon reaching the scene of the 
big strike, we found the partners 
huddled on a side dump staring 
gloomily into an open trench, about 
twenty-five feet long and ten feet 
deep, where the vein had been. 
And neither stirred at our greeting, 
except to turn a sour glance our 
way. Squatting beside them, we 
asked what gave. Dyer explained, 
fully. 


It seemed that, after diverting 
the creek by a curving ditch, they 
had mined straight down on the 
vein at the point of our discovery, 
and along it as far as the projecting 
ledge which they blasted out. At 
first it had looked like they had 
Lady Luck by the foretop, with a 
down hill drag. A day’s labor had 
filled two big water pails with ore, 
that was packed down to the cabin. 
After supper they’d sit before two 
big thick slabs of slate, each with a 
pail of ore, and hammer the chunks 
of ore which were so heavy with 
gold that the calcite gangue pow- 
dered and the gold content was 
pounded into flat slugs of pure 
metal. 


We later saw a ten-inch crockery 
fruit bowl heaped with these slugs, 
which must have been worth two or 
three thousand dollars. Anyway, 
these acid-cleaned, were then re- 
torted to yield “retorts” of gold al- 
loyed with some silver and impuri- 
ties, but salable at the U. S. Assay 
Office in Seattle at $14 or $15 a 
Troy ounce before refining. A first 
shipment of about 120 ounces 
brought nearly $2,000, and the yield 
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up to date from this open cut titaled 
nearly $25.000. 


They now had a deposit slip and 
check book showing this was all in 
a Seattle bank, Cap admitted; then 
ended his tale of woe with a blister- 
ing string of profanity and pointed 
at the open cut. 


“And then the cussed vein peter- 
ed out on us. Look at it!” 


Full of curiosity, we slid down 
into what at first glance was just 
ditch cut through a solid mass of 
slate. The marvelous treasure vein 
had apparently taken French-leave, 
was gone, vanished, kaput. But a 
judicious prodding and scraping at 
the bottom revealed a very thin 
crevice, about wrapping paper 
thick. But, it was the vein, which 
had merely pinched at that point, 
doubtless due to outside pressures. 
The crushed and mashed structure 
of the slate on each side proved 
that. 


“Looks like he!l, don’t it?” Cap 
growled from above. “Don’t hardly 
know what to do with ’er, now, 
after we talked ‘er over all day. 
Look here, Sport,” he added, as we 
stretched up a hand and was hauled 
up beside him, “what ’d ya do if 
you was us? Got any ideas?” 

“What did you fellows plan?” we 
countered, with much interest. 


“We-el,” he scratched his head 
and frowned, “we don’t rightly 
know. All we could figger out is 
drop to near the bayshore, and 
drive a tunnel in under here and 
see if she goes down. Whadda you 
think?” 

“Cost you more than you took 
You forget the slope-angle to the 
out,” we grinned. “A lot more! 
it’s that, and it’s about two claims 
beach is only about 12 degrees, if 
distant — three thousand feet. So, 
you'd hardly get fifty feet of depth 


here, under the outcrop. Get it?” 


“Guess you’re right,” both nod- 
ded. “But, what’s the answer?” 


“Follow your ore,” we suggested. 
“Sink a small shaft on tthis crevice 
in the bottom there. That’s your 
vein, and it shows on both walls 
that it was just pinched here. Some 
veins have the ore in lense shape — 
a series of them, with pinched 
places between. I'll bet plenty by 
the time your shaft is a dozen feet 
down, you find the vein widened. 
And ...,” we pointed out, as they 
exchanged grins of pleased compre- 
hension,“ if it opens up again and I 
think it will, for the love of Pete 
don’t mine out all the ore!” And, 
as they stared blankly, “leave it 
looking good, with plenty of the 
rich stuff showing everywhere, and 
hunt a buyer and sell it. You'll be 
money ahead, if you do.” 

“Sell!” Cap yelled. “Man, she’s 
a bank — take all you want.” 

“Ever hear of banks going bust? 
Do you think this rich stuff will 
keep on down as far as you can 
sink?” This heavy gold is surface 
ore, secondary enrichment it’s call- 
ed — like cream on a pan of milk, 
and sooner or later below it will 
change to a milling ore, which takes 
plenty of capital to handle and en- 
gineering skill to install. That’s 
why I think your best bet is to sell, 
and let the other guy run the risks 
— a man that’s made mining his 
business and has the know-how. 


“And if you sell it, don’t for 
heaven’s sake set the price too high. 
Rich as it is, this is only a prospect. 
Only a proved property in steady 
production, with big reserves 
blocked out is worth big cash. Too 
many risks to a prospect like this, 
and buyers know it too well. So 
take what they offer and consider 
vourselves lucky. With that and 
what you have and can still take 
out, you'll win. Not otherwise.” 
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APPARENTLY, they got the idea 
and perhaps some of the imp.ica- 
tions involved; at least, they agreed 
that it sounded reasonable and 
they’d think it over. However, in 
the end, natural human cupidity — 
and we all have more or less—step- 
ped in to snarl! up results and leave 
them frustrated. Though, even now, 
you may hear stories up there of 
how the Johnson kids used to roll 
gold eagles over the floor in play. 


At that time, after we left them 
to work out their problems, they 
put down the shaft and the vein 
opened to its former width and ore 
values. So they again began to 
mine and ship retorts. Also, they 
built a Spanish arrastre to handle 
the auriferous tailings, as we had 
suggested before leaving, which 
utilized the water piped down from 
the lake not far back in the hills. 
Roughly, this comprised a water 
wheel mounted side-down to turn 
on a vertical shafting, so that a two- 
inch pipe nozzle played a powerful 
stream of water on the paddles set 
into its perimeter. Its heavy and 
well-braced spokes thus dragged 
four big rocks with flat bases 
around the circular concrete floor 
of the cemented rock-walled enclo- 
sure, thus grinding tailings into a 
pulp having a quantity of mercury 
to catch the released flour gold. 
This pulp was then run through a 
sluice, and the residue on the ar- 
rastre bottom washed up and par-- 
ned, all of which added much to ‘he 
total gold recovery. In fact, we 
heard of one clean-up of $5,000 from 
this arrastre. 


Thus they continued mining that 
summer and into the fall, until 
stopped by winter snows and low 
temperatures; and resumed opera- 
tions next spring, for the vein held 
its normal width and the high 
grade ore showed little if any de- 
crease in value. We had reports 


of all this at intervals from differ- 
ent sources( but no rumors of a 
proposed sale. 

Meanwhile, news of this excep- 
tional deposit and its steady bullion 
shipments had locally become well 
known; also, it had sifted down to 
Seattle, to be reported in the Post 
Intelligencer news sheet. Thus it 
attracted the attention of an agent 
of the British Venture Company in 
the city, who sent scouts north to 
investigate this new mine. 

By that time, we had staked sev- 
eral different groups of mine claims 
here and there, among them a 
promising quartz-gold lode and one 
rather heavy vein with chalcopy- 
rite ore averaging over 5‘~ copper, 
that we left in charge of our part- 
ner. But, we had wintered in San 
Francisco, then had gone east to 
join the Peary Relief Expedition of 
1899, due to start for North Green- 
land the middle of that July. But 
our partner kept us informed on 
Alaska matters and the Dyer- 
Johnson mine. 

Thus we learned that Venture- 
engineers had visited, examined, 
and sampled the deposit with 
their usual meticulous care; that 
the findings had been so favor- 
able that they offered the owners 
$100,000 for that single claim, in 
cash with no strings attached. Add- 
ed to what they’d mined, they had 
enough at interest for the rest of 
their lives. 

But their raised sights overshot 
that mark, and they turned the 
offer down cold, stating that their 
lowest price was half a million, or 
no sale. Doubtless their steady 
shipments influenced the decision, 
thinking perhaps they'd easily take 
out that much in short order and 
still own the property. However, 
the Venture agents immediately 
threw up their hands and sailed 
south in disgust. 

To page 31 
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Tiger Eve Ring Cabochons 


The finest quality TIGER EYE $8.00 & $10.00 per Dozen 
we have seen to date has arrived ; 
from Africa. NOTICEABLY Write for prices on Men’s cast SS 


FREE OF PITS, compact and 
dense, with a light golden color, 
this material is unexcelled as a 


rings set with Montana agate. 





gem stone. Priced at $4.00 per Ladies Rings — Brooches 
pound. Sawed slabs are priced F 
at 35¢ a square inch. PENDANTS & EARRINGS 


Postage Prepaid but add 
20% Federal Tax. 
We now have available 
a bulletin § describing Approvals 
lapidary equipment, 
supplies, specimens, and 
gem materials. Send 6c 


: 
in stamps for your copy. North W est Gem 
The Geminlap Mart Shop 


1722 South 22nd St. Box 305 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. TACOMA 1, WASH. 





Custom Cutting and Mounting. 


Wholesale only 




















New Find of Beautiful Gem Agate 


Plumes of beautiful reds, yellow, black and orange. Found a few miles east 
of the old plume beds in Oregon east of Prinville. The very best is priced at 
$2.00 per square inch. Second best is one dollar a square inch and third best 
is 50c a square inch. One museum specimen weighing 17 lbs. of solid red 
and black plume is priced at $500.06. 

Fine gem quality iridescent obsidian at $1.00 per Ib. 

Klamath fortification agate will cut about 15% dendrites with fine blue and 
black markings and takes a fine polish. $1.50 per lb. 


Priday ranch thunder eggs, first choice 50c per lb: Second choice at 25c per 
lb. 


Black Onyx (obsidian) 25c per lb. Takes a fine polish. 
Polka-dot agate, 50c per lb. 
Polished thunder egg halves, $1.50 to $3.00 per half. 


Montana Iris agate slabs about six square inches and nice row of dendrites on 
the lower edge for $5.00 each, not polished. This is a fine buy. 


Please add postage 
ALL ITEMS SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT SATISFIED 


KLAMATH AGATE SHOP 


P. O. Box 186 —_— On Highway 97 — Klamath Falls, Oregon 
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JIG-SAW GIANTS 
From page 16 


He pawed through collections of 
“dragon” teeth, a miscellaneous 
assortment derived from the tapir, 
stegodon, orang-utang and other 
animals. Among them were three 
gigantic teeth of human type! The 
finder, Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigs- 
wald, called the original owners of 
the teeth, Gigantopithecus. But 
in the light of other events, the 
name Gigantanthropus is _ prefer- 
ably used because this applies more 
definitely to man. 

More evidence of gigantic types 
were found in Java, which is a part 
of the home for ancient Sino-Mala- 
yan fauna of Southeast Asia. A 
fragment of a giant lower jaw con- 
taining several teeth was discover- 
ed. The owner was named, Megan- 
thropus palaeojavanicus, “Big men 
of ancient Java”. In addition, a 
massive skull cap and maxilla had 
been found. This owner was call- 
ed Pithecanthropus robustus. 

These China and Java over-size 
men proved to be very important, 
not only because they gave actual 
proof that there were giants “once 
upon a time”, but because men- 
kind’s geneology could be traced 
farther back than ever — to some- 
where around half a million years 
ago. Furthermore, a new form of 
evolution was seen, with one phase 


having waxed and waned, while 
another phase took a jump step in 
its progress. 

Ancestors of Gigantanthropus 
are supposed to have had a straight- 
line evolution such as horses and 
elephants which began with dog- 
like size — and look at them now. 
The descendents of thé mammoth 
man acquired more wit and brains, 
which made big brawn and brute 
force less necessary. So Megan- 
thropus as part of the posterity be- 
came a lesser giant, while Pithe- 
canthropus robustus was still less 
husky, till finally the size of our 
recent forefathers was _ reached, 
after which an upturn in stature 
and weight was made through bet- 
ter food and hygiene. 

Of course, this is partly surmise. 
The first evidence of the giants has 
been slight. The whole Gigantan- 
thropus clan is grimly hanging onto 
history with only three teeth. With 
a narrow escape from complete 
oblivian! And that is the tenacious- 
ness which the fossil hunters have 
also. Give them the slightest clue 
and they’ll dig and dig for more 
evidence. Now that there has been 
a glimpse of the giants, they'll be 
reientlessly purused over and un- 
der the surface of the earth until 
more significant facts are found. 
In that way the jig-saw picture is 
slowly completed. 





flawless 


URANIUM: 


collection is choice and extensive. 





DIRECT FROM THE MINE 


ARAGONITE: Beautiful, unexcelled for bookends and novelties. Tough — 

— easy to work. Takes high polish. 15e a Ib. Minimum order 
$2.25. Also have those huge ARAGONITE PYRAMIDAL XLS. weibhinp 
up to 65 pounds; unknown to occur elsewhere. $7.50 to $20.00. 

RED VARIEGATED JASPER: Very choice. Minimum 10 pounds. 50@c per Ib. 

WONDERSTONE: Exquisite colorings and markings Nothing more beauti- 
ful. M’‘nimum 10 pounds at 60c a pound. 

Above items F. O. B. Express or Freight. Special prices per ton. 
Torbernite and Autunite from a new Nev. discovery. You 
should know these precious minerals. Beautifully flourescent. 
and $4.00, according to size. Hundreds of choice duplicate mineral species 
from all over the world — not bought to sell. Prices will be right. My private 


Cc. Cc. BOAK — TONOPAH, NEVADA 


$1.50, $2.50 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ARIZONA AGATES, JASPERS, PETRIFIED WOOD 
BEAUTIFUL RICH HIGH COLORS, PICTURES 


NEW GEM STOCK — 

We have been mining agates, jaspers, iris agate, and petrified wood 
for the last six months. This is all Arizona rock and is extra fine 
gem material, is very hard and takes a beautiful fine high lustrous 
polish that will last for years without scratching. Also makes 
beautiful specimens. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES — 
Ferns, moss, plume, flowers, trees, scenic views, mountains, iris 
agate, bended, clear, milky. With mixed solid colors. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


You will find many beautiful colors in this new gem material and 
when cut and po.ished you will be more than pleased with the beau- 
tiful rich colors. The high polish makes these stones look deep and 
very beautiful. Colors are red, golden, purple, greens, whites, pink, 
amethyst, clear, black and many other colors mixed and blended in. 


NO PRICE LIST — 


From now on I will have no price lists. Just send $5.00, $10.00, $25.00 
or any amount. Be sure to tell me just what you would like — agates, 
jaspers, or petrified wood, in the rough or sliced. We also have gem 
geodes coming from my agate mines.. For large orders write for 
contract. Those wishing to be on mailing list write name and address. 


APPOINTMENT — 


Those wishing to contact me personally write or wire for appoint- 
ment. 


SPECIAL NOTE — 
My stock of extra fine Arizona agates, jaspers and petrified wood is 
not very large so mail your orders in early. Orders will be filled 


at the mines on request for those wishing new fresh stock. This 
takes about 10 days longer. 


SALE BARGAINS — 


Ancient Pueblo Indians made arrow and spear points from beautiful 
agate and jasper chips from their old chipping grounds. These make 
beautiful gems for rings, bracelets, etc. These come in beautiful 
colors with moss, fern, flowers, pictures, etc. 10 mixed for $3.00; 
25 for $5.00; 50 for $8.00; 100 for $15.00. Sawed ends of geodes, gem 
agate, jasper, petrified wood and others are 5 for $6.00; 10 for $10.00. 
5 large slices of mixed gem $8.00; 10 for $15.00. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — POSTAGE, EXPRESS EXTRA 


CHARLES £. WILL 


2205 N. 8th STREET PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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ROUGHED-IN SPECIALS 


10 assorted roughed in cabochons, ready to sand and polish, $2.25 


9) 


for jewelry or display: group 2 for 


ordering list specimen cabs to avoid 


2 roughed-in double cabochon agate 
to sand and polish, $4. 


Group 1 
jewelry and specimen cabs. When 


duplication. 


re- 


heart pendants, vertically drilled, ready 


Pendants polished and neatly boxed $6 to $12.50, depending upon size and 


material. This includes double cabox 


‘hon hearts as well as mounted pendants. 


ARTHUR & LUCILLE SANGER-1922 Newport Ave.- Chicago 13, Ill. 








in America, including unusual 
and crystal. Also have some nice 
stock of Western Minerals an 


Marcasite, Spalerite, Chalcopyrite, 


The N. J. 
Stilbte, etc. 


Rub 


group contains combinations 
Flourites from Illinois with 


MANY RARE FOREIGN SPECIMENS AND MANY OUTSTANDING 


30,000 specimens to choose from. 
description and price. 

Moh’s Scale Sets with streak plate 
Ceylon Sapphires 
Beautiful Calcite 
1 Thompsonite 


Groups, 
and I 


Monroe, 
Chlorastrolite 


E. W. 


1884 MILLER AVE. 


halfbreecs and -xl silver. 
outstanding 


Mich. 


To the best of my knowledge I have the finest stock of Northern Michigan Copper 
formations 


Arbarescent, Iridescent, Nuggets skulls, 
Have a very complete 
collection of Tri-State with Galena, 
y Zinc, Dolomite and Calcite combinations. 
of Chabazite, Huelandite, Datolite, 
or without quartz or Calcite xls. 


MUSEUM PIECES 


Pectolite, 


Tell me what you are looking for and you will receive 


$1.25 postpaid 
$2.50 per ounce 
50c to $7.50 
$1.50 


MARTIN 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








JUST IN FROM THE FIELD 


With many beautiful mineral speci- 
mens. $1.00 brings you a colorful 
specimen of Barite. 

Also 

mens. 
For cabochen cutters 

beautiful and fern opal. 


have many fluorescent speci- 


I have some 


Write for price list on these 
reasonable buys. 


JACK THE ROCKHOUND 
Box 86 Carbondale, Colorado 











Attention Cutters & Dealers 
I am offering Flowering Obsidian in 
wholesale quantities. It is distinctive 
and beautiful. 
Write for particulars. 
W. T. ROGERS 


1230 PARKWAY AVE.. SALT LAKE CITY 5S 





UTAH 








Gem Wood of Kansas & Colorado 


From page 12 


and black banded agates of small 


size are found in cavaties in 
wood. 
This interesting gem material 


works up equally well into ring, 
bracelet, or pendant sets and also 
looks fine as a polished slab in a 


cabinet. 


The area of outcrop from which 
this gem can be collected is along 
the valley of the Smoky River in 
Wallace, Logan, Gove, and Trego 
Large deposits 
should be found in Colorado, but 
author 
knows of only one dealer who has a 
quantity of this gem material and 


Counties in Kansas. 


at the present time the 


it is from the Kansas outcrops. 
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Gem Village 


Our shop is up, our stock in, and we 
are busy filling orders from our new 
1947 Price List. 


Have you seen our new price list? 


It’s a dandy, using the new Floures- 
cent ink, and the best of our ten 
years in business. 


We list nearly 200 varities of rough 
slabs, preforms and cut gems. Also 
the wonderful new Willems Faceting 
Device, the Gilde Gem Cutter, all 
kinds of supplies, books, magazines, 
in short everything needed by the 
gem cutter. 


Drop us a postal today, and a copy 


will be promptly mailed. 
Don’t delay, for the edition is limited. 


The Gem Exchange 


(Gem Village) 





BAYFIELD COLORADO 


A group of fine specimens in the 
Frank Morse Collection. 








GEM VILLAGE ‘ 
From page 13 2. ke Gom Maker 
AMATEURS OR 

PROFESSIONALS 






By the fall of 47 the majority of 
the buildings will be completed. A 
tourist camp is being included in 
the colony to accommodate visitors. 

A rock show of national scope is 
being contemplated for next fall. 
Exhibitors and collectors will be 
invited from all over the U. S. It 
will undoubtedly be a big affair 


HOBBYISTS 
or JEWELERS 


ALL will find new enjoyment in this 
different Gem Maker. All necessary 


because the colony is more easily lapidary equipment is furnished, in- 
accessible to eastern collectors than cluding a super-charged diamond 
some of the west coast sites. The blade for sawing, and all wheels for 
first rock show was held last fall. grinding, shaping and potiening. she 

oa ah complete equipment as shown, less 
This show had fifteen exhibitors motor and belt, for ONLY $29.50, 
and attracted over 200 visitors. f.o.b. Burlington, Wis. 

The colony is another example Wr'te today for information and liter- 
of the increasing interest in the ature on the Gem Maker and Supplies 
earth sciences. Now that the calam- . 
itous World War II is over, too B & | Manufacturing Ce. 


much stress cannot be placed on 


BURLINGTON, WIS., DEPT. E. 
To page 30 
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Mineral Quiz 


. In what system does native iron crystallize? 
2. What is the mineral name for boric acid, B(OH)3? 
3. Which two of the foliowing minerals are not zeolites: 
apophyllite, heulandite, natrolite, pectolite, and scolectite? 
4. What metal is contained in brookite? 
5. What is the modern name for chalybite? 
6. Does muscovite crystallize in the hexagonal, monoclinic, 
or orthorhombic system? 
Which mineral has a higher specific gravity, witherite 
or cerussite? 
8. Which of these minerals are not silicates? Glaucophane, 
spodumene, chrysoberyl, calamine, danburite. 
9. What is the hardness of zircon? 
10. What three crystal groups are represented in the amphi- 
bole group? 
Mineral Quiz answers on page 31 





GEM VILLAGE EARRINGS 


From page 29 


scientific study and research. Sci- 
ence is dependant on the amateur. 


Particularly the earth sciences. No 
other scientific field has had as 
much backing by the amateur as 
has earth science. And no other 
field needs amateur backing as bad- 
ly as does earth science. It’s the 
amateur who pursues earth sci- 
ence just for the love of the sub- 
ject that makes the majority of the 
important field discoveries. Mem- 
bers of the Gem Village rock col- 





ony will undoubtedly be future Something new and different 
contributors to the science of Gem- Sterling silver and gold plate 
ology, Mineralogy and Paleontolo- Price per pair $2.00 

gy. In addition to the satisfaction Als to: tetiied 


they will have from lending their 
efforts to science, they will have 
the enjoyment of living in a com- 
munity of people who share mutual ART’S AGATE SHOP 


interest in one of the most fasci- 7318 4th Ave. South. Seattle. Wash. 
nating of all hobbies. 


Special prices to dealers 


Ideal Christmas gift 
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THE EARTH 
FOR SALE 
That famous Plume Agate 
The rarest of all gem stones 
By the piece, polished, or rough slab. 
Will send on approval - state amount 


Hurry as this agate is scarce 
ART’S AGATE SHOP 








7218 4th Ave. So. Seattle, Wash. 





Elements of Geology 


Mr. Berry’s series entitled “Ele- 
ments of Geology” will be con- 
tinued next month. Reprints of 
articles in this series may be had 
for 25c. Reprints of the first three 
articles have been revised and en- 
larged. 





CUT AND POLISHED JADE 


Ray and Irene Morgan 
JADE DEALERS 


Box 654 Lander, Wyom'‘ng 











Answers to Mineral Quiz 


1). isometric. 2). sassolite. 3). 
apaphyllite and pectolite. 4). tita- 
nium. 5). siderite. 6). monoclinic. 
7). cerussite. 8). chrysoberyl. 
9). 7.5. 10). Monoclinic, orthor- 
honibic and triclinic. 





Nevada Gems & Minerals 


Carnelian Agate 


Sulphur 
Black Obsidian 


Readgar 

Cinnabar in Opal Orpoment 

Cinnabor in Chert Tourmaline 

Petrified Woods Epidote 

Jaspers Nevada Wonder Stone 

Turquoise Chrystalized Spar 

Rhodenite 

Rock Garden, Patio and Building Rock 

by car load lots 


Write for wholesale and retail prices 


When going through Battle Mountain, 
stop at the Nevada Hotel and see our 
display 


Cc. A. HOLLIDAY 


Battle Mountain, Nevada Box 234 











AN ALASKAN GOLD DEPOSIT 
From page 24 


AND the misguided Dyer and 
Johnson blithely kept on mining, 
but the vein gradually kept on 
widening. After a while, almost 
imperceptibly at first, the per-ton 
value began to lessen; then more 
noticeably and they began to get 
uneasy, and then exceedingly anx- 
ious, since there was absolutely 
nothing they could do about it. 
Finally the vein grew so wide and 
the value so low that with the 
methods they employed the gold 
recovery at last failed to pay ex- 
traction costs. And as if Lady Luck 
laughed in her sleeve, not having 
kept up assessments on the original 
claims, they had lost them all when 
outsiders stepped in and re-staked 
every one of them. That did settle 
things, permanently. 


With their mining in that district 
definitely over, they seemed to lose 
heart and did no more prospecting 
elsewhere. In the end, Dyer went 
the way of all flesh; but Johnson, 
after his wife was accidentally 
drowned, lived to a ripe old age. 


No doubt he often spun a tall yarn 
about once owning a million-dollar 
mine; privately kicking himself, 
however futilely, for not accepting 
that Venture offer. 





FOSSIL COLLECTORS! 
Send dime for our new catalog 


OMAHA SCIENTIFIC 








Box 1750 Omaha 4, Nebraska 
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GEIGER COUNTER FIELD UNITS 


We can now furnish three models of these field units. The 
price range is as follows: 
Model GLP-213 .. . $145.00 
Model GLP-215 .. . $185.00 
Model GLP-216 .. . $175.00 


Model GLP-214 is equipped with headphones for checking 
Gamma ray intensity by audible “clicks”. Model GLP-216 is equip- 
ped with a rate meter. This makes possible quantitive computation 
of comparative radiation. Model GLP-215 is furnished with an elec- 
tro-mechanical recording clock. All units will detect radiation 
equivalent to that emitted by .00002 milligrams of radium. This is 
the least amount of radiation that can be detected. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Mail check or M. O. for unit plus postage to cover shipment of 
twenty-five pounds. Unit will be forwarded within forty-five days 
after receipt of order. Orders will be filled in the sequence in which 
they arrive. 


OMAHA SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY C0. 


P. O. BOX 1750 OMAHA 4. NEBR. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate 5c per word, Minimum advertisement $1.50. All ads must be in 
our office on the tenth of the month preeceding date of issue. 




















GEMS & MINERAL SPECIMENS 
SPECIAL: 2 pounds of coolorful Oregon 
beach gem cutting agates and jaspers - 
$1.25 per lot postpaid Thunder eggs 50c 
per pound plus postage Less in larger 
cuantities Polished halves from $1.00 up 
Sawed but not polished 75c. Petrified wood 
59¢ Ib Will do your diamond sawing 10c 
per square inch Lee Stradley, 8325 8S. E. 
Mill St.. Portland 16, Oregon. 


GEM CUTTERS! Beautiful Agatized wood. 
Many colors, two pounds for $1.00. 39c post- 
age Also Fossil Grass and large Selenite 
crysta's at same price per pound Write: 
L. Manning. Hettinger, North Dakota. 


SPECIAL—10 Arizona Mineral Specimens, 
geode, thunderegg, etc. $1.00 F. O. B. Please 
cend cash with order L. E. Baggs, Box 782, 
Peor’a, Arizona. 


Send for FREE beautiful agate Write us 
what type of polisher you have available. 
Box 2313, Casper, Wyoming. 


Fossils, Gems, Minerals. Write The West- 
ern Geological Supply Co., Box 1750, Omaha 
4. Nebraska. 

Oklahoma BARITE ROSE ROCK. Natures 

own formation of intricate petals of rose. 
Very interesting and novel! Superb cabinet 
specimens at $1.00 per pound or 5 pounds 
for $3.00 postpaid. Wholesale prices to deal- 
ers Berry Lankford, 1137 S. W. 38th St., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
OREGON CUTTING NODULES and chunks 
Priday and Antelope agates, jasper wood, 
other material — Color, variety, quality 5 
Ibs., $3.50; 10 Ibs., $6.50. All postpaid. Thomas 
J. Bones, 713 Rossiter Lane, Vancouver, 
Washington. 


GORGEOUS FLOURESCENT COLLECTION: 
Any 10 of the following specimens about 2 
in. x 2 in. or larger. Mangan Calcite, Wille- 
mite, Calcium Larsenite, Various Calcites, 
Willemite and Mangan Calcite, Coral-Chal- 
cedony, Hyalite, Wernerite, Flourite, Hack- 
manite, Pink Calcite, Blue Calcite, Scheelite, 
Uraninite, Brown Flourite, Celestite, Autun- 
ite, Fire-red Calcite, Polyadelphite, Howlite, 
Norbergite, Opal, Sphalerite, etc, ete. Finest 
obtainable, satisfaction guaranteed Collec- 
tion $6.00 postpaid in United States. Let us 
know what ultra violet equipment you have 
and we will select specimens accordingly. 
u. STILLWELL & SON, Rockville Centre, N. 


HERKIMER COUNTY “DIAMONDS” natural 
brilliant gem-like quartz crystals. Attractive 
collections $1.50, $2.50, $5.00 and $10.00 post- 
paid anywhere in United States. H. Stillwell 
& Son. Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS — The best collection 
you can buy for prospecting Fifty speci- 
mens, 34"° or over, in re-enforced cardboard 
box, mounted, identified. Booklet describing 
each specimen included. Postpaid $4.00. Lit- 
erature on mining books and supplies free 
Old Prospector, Box 21A7, Butch Flat, Calif, 





WYOMING GEM MATERIALS — EDEN 
VALLEY WOOD, OUR SPECIALTY... Agatized 
beautiful designs, '2 inch limb to 150 lb. 
museum specimen. Limbs polished on one 
end 50 cents and up. Silicious Odlite, well 
agatized and beautifully colored. Turritella 
agate, light colored shells in dark matrix. 
Algae agate, light whorls in brown matrix. 
Hematite jasper, alternating bands of hematite 
and colorful jasper. Wyoming black wood, 
jet black. The above material is all select and 
polishes well. A generous slice, $1.00 each. 
All six $5.00, over 24 sq. inches. — GUR GET 
ACQUAINTED OFFER — A select sweetwater 
agate free with each $3.00 order, or make it 
$5.00 and receive this agate plus a beautiful 
banded Wyoming agate. Offer expires Jan. 
1, 1947. Novel paper weight. Polished Eden 
Valley limb surrounded by several colorful 
Wyoming minerals. Makes a fine gift. $1.50 
and $2.00. 10 pounds rough, assorted Wyoming 
cutting material — $6.25. We pay all postage 
in U. S. A. Other fine Wyoming minerals. 
Money back guarantee. WRITE: Birch Gem 
Shop, Box 75, Atlantic City, Wyo. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINERALS — Classified 
and mounted in attractive box, 24 one inch 
specimens-$1.50; 18 one inch specimens-$1.00; 
15 34 inch specimens_75c; Postage prepaid. 
If you want good showy minerals at moderate 
price, write for list. Black Hawk Trading 
Post, Rlack Hawk, Colorado. Bae eer 
JEWELRY ACCESSORIES, Findings, Plastic 
and metal pinbacks, screw eyes, ear wires, 
clasps, chains, rings, pearls, cameos, stones, 
etc. Assortment $1.00. Prompt shipping ser- 
vice. Lists 10c. Write: Doremby Co., Chisholm 
1. Maine. = 2 e 
SMITH’S AGATES — BARGAIN ASSORT- 
MENT — 12 polished agate ring sets for $2.00 
postpaid. These are from a collection we have 
accumulated in our store and have too many. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Smith’s 
Agate Shop, 228 S. W. Alder St.. Portland 4, 
Oregon. 


BABINGTONITE, a rare silicate that should 
be in every collection. Brilliant groups of 
black triclinic xtals on matrix. Will sell or 
exchange for other mineral species. Many 
others for exchange. Robert Marie, 15 Walnut 
Ave., Revere 51, Mass. 


FOSSILS 





WORM BORED WOOD — INTERESTING 
petrified wood showing the borings of Teredo 
worms prior to silicification. Large and small 
specimens 25c per pound. No order for less 
than $1.00 Oregon cloud agates $2.50 per 
pound postpaid. Write R. F. Watson, care of 
A. L. Savage, Silverton, Oregon. 

BEAUTIFUL Fern leaf fossils from the 
Pennsylvanian beds of Kansas. Three species 
for only $1.00. Three species of brachippods 
only $50. Five fossils mounted on cards 
with descriptive labels only $1.00. Western 
Geological Supply Co., Box 1750, Omaha 4, 














SPECIAL: An assortment of fossils from the 
Badlands of South Dakota, for $1.00. Also 
Badlands Opal in the rough at $3.00 per 
pound All orders postpaid Thomas H. 
Haskell, Jr., Box 75, Wasta, 8. D. 
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FOSSIL COLLECTORS T would like to con- 
tact fossil collectors all over the country for 
trading purposes. I am not a dealer. Write: 
Robert W. Morris, 508 N. Market St., Lisbon, 
Ohio 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — 30 FOSSIL 
SPECIMENS, including 10 species of Pennsy!- 
vanian sea life for only $1.00! Write: H. L. 
Strimple, Box 94, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
For Sale: Used 20 inch Diamond saw outfit 
Has cross feed for slabbing Price $100.00 
Combination 4 x 12 inch drum and double 10 
inch dise sander, $20.00. A. E. Davies, Box 93, 
Alamo, California. 


WILL TRADE ARIZONA mineral specimens 
What have vou to offer? Write, Mary Ann 
Kasey. Box 230, Prescott, Arizona. 

FRANK LYMAN SELLS fine shell specimens 


for collections Scientific names, exact lo- 
cality etc. supplied Publisher of “Shell 


Notes” Address: Frank Lyman, Lantana, 
F'orida, U. 8. A. 


WONDERLITE ULTRA VIOLET BULBS, best 
low priced bulbs cn the market, fits any 
standard electric light socket, long life, for 
105-120 volts, 300 watts, A. C. or D. C. $2.60 
pestpaid anywhere in United States H. 
STILLWELL & SON, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


THE HOBBY DIRECTORY A descriptive 
registry for all male hobbvists (qaurterly 
service) Contact your “hobbv”™ neighbors 
in other states and abread For complete 


information write, Bex 91, So. Orange, N. J. 


EASY INSTRUCTIONS for cutting and polish- 
ing cabochons with a description of the neces- 
Sarv equipment - sent postpaid for $1.00 
Western Lanidary Supply Co., 117 - 23rd St., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
MFETFORITES 
I will PAY HIGHEST PRICES for meteorites, 
iron or stone, or any specimen of native 
(metallic) iron whether believed to be mete- 
orice or not. 8S. H. Perry, Adrian, Michigan. 
RELICS, PREHISTORIC, ETC. 

4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads, $1.00; 
4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads $1.00: 1 An- 
cient Stone Tomahawk $1.00; 2 Flint Skinning 
Knives $1.00; 1 Large Flint Hoe $1.00; 2 S»ear- 
heads $1.00; 10 Arrowheads from 10 states 
$1.00; 20 damaged Arrowheads $1.00: 10 Fish 
Scalers $1.00; 10 Hide Scrapers $1.00; 4 Per- 
fect Saw edged arrowheads $1.00; the above 11 
offers $10.00 Postpaid. List free. LEARS, Box 
569, Galveston, Texas. 

I carry a fine stock of ancient stone relics 
A'so have fossil such as trilobites, ferns in 
pairs, etc Some antique firearms in stock 
of the rarer types. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wisc. 





Attention — AGATE DEALERS 
Have colorful gem agate slabs weigh- 
ing from 5 up to 100 lbs, each. Very 
solid material. Prices and description 
upon request. Wholesale prices on 
decorative rocks in 100 lb. lots. 
MARY ANN KASEY 








JUST ARRIVED 


From South Africa, fine A-1 quality, 
hard, bright, golden brown Tiger Eye 
10 Ibs, - - - - - $30.00 
lib. - - - - = $ 3.50 
Write for fine Western Minerals and 
the best apple green native jades. 
WYOMING MINERALS 


Box 266 Laramie, Wyoming 

















Box 230 Prescott, Arizona 






"2 PALY 


AZY 


YOUR FAVORITE FOSSIL, mineral 
specimen, or artifact mounted in a 
ring, brooch, bracelet, lapel pin or 
letter opener of sturdy STERLING. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The CRAZY J-LAZY H 


1514 N. Tejon St. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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HOW TO FEED A FAMILY 
CORRECTLY 


AUTHENTIC — AUTHORITATIVE — PROFESSIONAL 


Approved by Medical & Nutritional Authority — An Approved University Text 


Do you know — 


that positive control of the family diet within the 
healthiest channels, is as simple as counting 
money: when food values are charted as percent- 
ages of daily nutritional needs; when each class of 
foods is charted on a separate page; when the foods 
supplying each nutrition factor are charted on 
separate pages: when the best producers of each 
nutritien factor are charted at the top of the page? 


Do you know — 


that the family may derive complete nutrition for 
a day from six basic health foods if included among 
the 15 to 30 feods usually eaten in the three meals 
of a day; thet these “family policy foods” are popu- 
lar and sheuld serve as the base of all diets in- 
cluding reducing diets?. Why not verify your own 
daily diet? 


EASY DIET ANALYZER 
How to Feed a Family Correctly 
PRICE 
plus 10c 
$3.00 for mailing 
CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


NOEL PERLEY 


The Valuator Press 2566 Farnam St. Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Mail Orders Filled 


Same Day Received 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


We still have a limited number of copies of the 
later issues of The Earth Science Digest 


that we will be glad to send to late subscribers 


Rates are as follows 


lyear - - - - - = $2.00 

2 vears - - - - - - $3.75 

3 years- - - - - = $5.00 
a 


Mail all subscriptions to: 


The Earth Science Digest 


P. O. Box 57 Omaha 3, Nebraska 
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> Use MINERALIGHT 


... for pleasure 
.. . for boauty 
- bho gy 


MINERALIGHT literally adds another dimen- Send for 16 page, 4 color 
ion of untold beauty to mineral and gem tal dl how thi 
collections .. enables the scientist to es- COTRISG ORS RTE BOW ° 
tablish mineral identities quickly and accur- ultra-violet (black-light) 


ately by flourescent color response : lamp permits flourescent 
materially aids prospectors and hobbyists in analys’s ... at home, in 
the field to identify many minerals, such as : 

Scheelite, Mercury, Uranium, Zircon, at a the laboratory and in the 


glance field! 

SAVES TIME AND COSTLY ASSAYS 
And MINERALIGHT enables geologists to determine oil content of fresh 
cores and rotary mud on sight! It, literally, has thousands of uses! 16 


MINERALIGHTS in 5 MODELS ...110 Volt A, C. lamps for laboratory use... 
Volt battery lamps for field use. 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 
5205 Santa Monica Blvd. — — ISD — Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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THE ANSWER TO YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS 


BIG 
BARGAIN 


100 SHEETS 
100 ENVELOPES 


Name and Address 





Printed in Bright Blue Ink 


QUALITY WATERMARKED BOND-ATTRACTIVELY BOXED 


SEND ONLY $2.00 
Wrights Stationery 
P. O. BOX 688 OMAHA 1, NEBR. 
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STERLING SILVER 


SHEET WIRE CHAIN FIN DINGS 
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We now have 
The FEATHERWEIGHT 
Micro Facet Head 


A professional type Machine that 
any amateur can use with per- 
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fect results 

EASY TO USE — FAST — LIGHT 
The dop arm swings easily so 
that there is no need to lift it off 
the stand rod. 
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Finished in silver and black 
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F.0O.B. Los Angoles 
$29.50 
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Metal dops to fit — 50c pair 
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Small Trim Saw (ideal for cutting facet material) $44.50 
less blade and motor 
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4” Felker Di-Met Diamond Saw Blades to fit Trim Saw 
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Indian Design Stamps (hardened steel stamps) each 
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Sterling Stamps (hardened steel stamps) each 
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Diamond Charged Copper Lap (for fast cutting) 
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Tin Lap for Polishing 14.20 
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Other laps for polishing — prices upon request 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT co. 


11017 SOUTH VERMONT AVENUE LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
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